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UNCLE BOB'S NIECE. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 
Author of ** The Chilcotes,’’ ete. 
—_¥_>—— 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


WHEN Tilly had parted from John 
Temple, she sought out her chaperon and 
announced her intention of going home 
at once; hence the gall and wormwood 
that embittered Fred’s spirit. 

She looked quite ill enough to justify 
the decision and to silence his protesta- 
tions ; but he felt defrauded none the less. 

It was still quite early when she reached 
| Yarrow House, and lights were twinkling 
from all the windows. The maid who was 
told off specially to wait on her looked sur- 
prised to see her; but Tilly checked her 
exclamations. 

‘“T have a headache, Jane” —it was 
quite true now—‘don’t disturb anyone. 
I am going to my room, and I shall not 
want you to-night.” 

+ “Won't you let me help you, miss?” 

said Jane, who was proud of her special 
service, and loved the rich abundance of 
Tilly’s finery. ‘At least, you'll let me 
fold your gown, miss ” 

Tilly declined both proposals, 

“Ts my uncle alone?” 

She turned to ask the question in a low 
voice. 

“Yes, miss ; leastways, there’s only Mr. 
Behrens with him.” 

Mr. Behrens, apparently, counted in 
Jane’s thoughts as nobody. He had not 
assumed a place of great importance in 
Tilly’s mind either, until to-night; but now 
her heart sank with a premonition of dread 
as she heard of his presence in the house. 
John had not presented any very clear 
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picture to her mind of the harm he might 
work ; but in her depressed mood it was 
easy enough to hopeless disaster. 

All the subduing experiences of the day 


gathered themselves up into a haunting | 
fear: trouble, disappointment, and sorrow to , 


the uncle who was the chief figure in her 
little world were worse than any grief which 
might befall herself; and she was begin- 


ning to realise faintly that the future might } 


not offer her unmixed delight. 
She paced her darkened room, and 


listened furtively for the visitor's departing | 


steps. All the familiar, everyday sounds 
of the house seemed intensified as they 
reached her: the commercial traveller's 
inadequate but cheerful whistle, as he 
plunged down to his on the lower floor ; 
Mrs. Drew’s full, contented laugh at 
some mild pleasantry presented for her 
amusement by her husband; the mellow 
murmur of Mr. Sherrington’s voice in dic- 
tation in the room above—she heard all 
these ; but she waited long in vain for the 
sound her ear was bent on catching. At 
last it came: the soft shutting of the door; 
the quiet, deliberate tread—the tread of a 
man who knew his mind, and was not 
lightly to be betrayed into haste or flurry. 


If Tilly had quitted her room a moment | 


earlier, and had met him in the corridor, 
she would have seen a quiet and musing 
smile upon his face which might have re- 
assured her by its innocence ; but she had 
no mind to meet him. 

When all was silent, she crept almost 
stealthily to the door of the sitting-room, 
where her uncle was, and turned the 


handle noiselessly, still fearing to be heard |; 


or intercepted by the other boarders, 


Mr. Burton was walking up and down | 


in a methodical jog-trot that bespoke some 
excitement on his part. 
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The room was crowded with useless super- 
flaities which had been bought simply that 
some money might be spent. He had pushed 
such of these as hindered his progress out 
of the way, and they had the effect of hold- 
ing aloof and withdrawing their grace as if 
to emphasise his rugged homeliness. His 
back was towards her when Tilly opened 
the door. She had travelled such a long 
way towards dread, that it was with a 
start of surprise she noticed the new 
alertness of his walk. When he turned, 
his face was suffused with a red flush of 
triumph; and in his eyes— those clear 
eyes, which seemed so shrewd, and were 
but shining windows to a dull soul—there 
was a look of grasped achievement. 

“Well, Tilly, lass,” he said, as if it did 
not surprise him to see her there. He 
really did not know how early it yet was. 
‘Well, my lass, come and give me a kiss.” 

She went forward and obeyed the de- 
mand almost mechanically ; but her mind 
was working clearly enough. She was 
wondering whether John’s warning had 
come too late, and, if so, in what manner 
the crisis was to be met. 

He kissed her twice. 

“There,” he said, releasing her with a 
laugh, “that’s one for Tilly Burton as she 
is, and one for Tilly something else as she 
will be.” 

“T am never going to be anything but 
what I am,” she said almost incoherently, 
catching at any words in her desire to 
gain time to think how she ought to 
begin. 

“Ha, ha!” he laughed; ‘“ somebody 
else will have a word to say about that. 
Wait a bit, an’ we'll see.” 

“T want no change,” she protested, 
putting an arm about his neck, “ unless it 
is a change backwards. I should like the 
old days to come again.” 

“ Ah,” he said with a kind of gentleness 
under his brusqueness, “ there’s no chang- 
ing back; we must go forret ; but we’ll go 
forret together ; you an’ me, an’ the lad. 
We'll go forret till there’s nobody a step 
ahead of us, an’ then we'll stop.” 

“ Uncle Bob,” she said, taking a new re- 
solution, “ you used to tell me things, even 
when I was very little and stupider than 
I am now; you used to confide in me. You 
used to tell me what you meant to do when 
the days that have come were all in the 
distance.” She gave half a sigh, perhaps 
for those old days. 





“She’s not forgotten her wheedlin’ ways,” 
he sail with a smile of rich delight, ap- | 


parently addressing a supercilious Japanese 
lady, fanning herself on a screen. ‘She 
had a tongue that could wile a bird from a 
tree.’ 

* You speak in the past tense ; don’t be 
so rude as to tell me I’ve lost it,” she said, 
making a brave attempt at gaiety. ‘I’ve 
been used to having pretty things said to 
me lately, and I couldn’t stand a snub !” 

“ What will she be at now ?” he said, as 
if he were trying to draw help from the 
disdainful lady with the fan. He had 
thrown himself heavily on one of the chairs 
which had been displaced by his walk; a 
fantastic seat, mounted in black Indian 
carved work, over which a bit of yellow 
damask had been flung. She slid down to 
the floor beside him, heedless of the sharp 
fretwork that bruised her bare, round arm. 

*‘T want you,” she said, “to confide in 
me again. I am jealous of my old place, 
dear. If you have plans and hopes now— 
as you had then—will you not share them 
with me still?” 

“ Well, well,” he said, ‘‘ sometimes I’ve 
had it on the tip of my tongue to tell you, 
and then I have said to myself—bide a 
wee, an’ it’ll be a bigger surprise for her and 
her lad.” 

“I'd rather take the surprise in little 
bits,” she said, ignoring Fred’s share in it ; 
‘it wouldn’t be such a shock.” 

He laughed again, ready, indeed, to laugh 
at anything in the lightness of his humour, 

“T think ye'll be able—both the two of 
ye—to bear it. The lad will, anyway,” he 
added with what—if it were at all his 
habit—might even be sarcasm. 

“ Shall I guess a little as I used to do?” 
she said. “I needn’t guess that you want 
to be richer than you are, for you have 
told me that, you immoderate man; so I 
must guess how the new riches are to come. 
Of course they are to come from the City ; 
that’s the El Dorado where all the lost and 
buried treasures are hidden; but I’ve a 
particular bit of the City in my mind. I 
think it is called the Stock Exchange. 
Have you ever heard of such a place ?” 

“She’s sharp,” he said admiringly, nod- 
ding towards the screen, “ she’s as sharp as 
a gled.” 

“T suppose I may take that for an ad- 
mission,” she said, keeping up her little air 
of gaiety with an effort. “I’m hot, as we 
used to say in that game we played as 
children. The Exchange is'a very wonder- 
ful and most mysterious place, as I imagine 
it. It is a show, like a huge penny show 
at a fair, only much finer. The showman 
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stands outside, and beats a drum, and rings 
a bell, and says: ‘Come inside, ladies and 
gentlemen, and you shall see how fortunes 
are made at a stroke, without any risk or 
trouble at all. Everybody who enters here 
gets a prize ; there isn’t a single blank.” 

“Well,” he said in his huge admiration 
of her cleverness, “it beats all! Behrens 
has been telling you-——” 

“No, he hasn’t. He doesn’t confide in 
me any more than you.” She took his big, 
rough hand in her own. 

“The prizes,” she went on, “are very 
tempting indeed. Sometimes, it isa silver. 
mine——” 

‘‘No, no,” he shook his head. “ You 
don’t catch an old mining hand with a bait 
like that.” 

“Or a plan to light London with elec- 
tricity.” 

“Gas is good enough for me.” 

‘‘ Well,” she said, for she knew the 
limits of her knowledge, ‘‘ it matters very 
little what it is. The psople believe, and 
they go in as fast as ever they can, jostling 
and pushing each other in their haste to 
see the wonders within ; and some few of 
them, who struggle and push better than 
others, and care little how they hurt their 
neighbours in their anxiety to get to the 
front, may indeed get a prize ; but most of 
them—and these the simplest and the best 
—get nothing at all, and lose all they already 
have, and are poor, and bruised, and em- 
bittered all the rest of their lives.” 

“No, no, my woman,” he said, with a 
hint of returning doggedness, as she ended 
her little parable. ‘‘ You're cold now; 
youre wrong there, It’s the many that 
win; and the few—fools mostly—who 
meddle with what they don’t understand, 
who get their fingers burnt. It’s all in the 
understanding,” he went on. “If you're 
willing to take glitter for gold, you’ve no- 
body but yourself to blame if it turns out 
trash in your hands. You've got to use 
your eyes and your wits, and you're safe 
enough,” 

He had eyes, if he knew how to use 
them; but his shrewdness, pitted against 
the razor-like acuteness of Behrens’ trained 
and subtle mind—what chance had it ? 

Tilly laid her cheek against the rough 
hand that held her own. 

“Never you fear, little lass,” he said 


| cheerfully, inanswertothe mute caress, ‘I'll 


come out all right. It’s a safe thing I’m 
going in for—safe and sound as the Bank 
itself. You'll never gaess what it is.” 

“ No,” she acquiesced ; “I'll never guess,” 





‘It’s nothing to do with silver mines, or 
diamonds,” he said; ‘and it’s nothing to 
do with mineral oil, nor yet with coal. 
You dig in the dark when you set yourself 
to howk out the bowels of the earth; an’ 
it’s ten to one you get nothing but dirt for 
your pains. But there’s treasures in the sea 
lying ready for any man who has the sense 
to put his hand in and draw them out.” 

‘In the sea?” 

“Ay, in the sea. There's money in the 
sea—millions of it. It’s a bank you may 
draw on with never a fear of its stopping 
payment. What do you think of this?” 
he said, with a note of triumph, drawing an 
oblong paper from the breast-pocket of his 
coat, and holding it down till it was on a 
level with her eyes : 

“THe ANGLO-Norso HERRING, OIL, AND 

GuANo Company, LIMITED,” 
she read, in a wondering voice. 

“ Capital, £100,000, 
‘‘In 20,000 Shares of £5 each, 
“ Payable as follows :” 

She paused while she ran her eye greadily 
down the list of directors, His name was 
not there. In her relief at this cortainty 
the humorous side of the matter seemed to 
strike her. 

“ Herrings!” she repeated, and she 
laughed half hysterically. To be weighed 
down with dread of unknown disaster, and 
then to be pulled up short like this! A 
silver or a diamond mine would have carried 
a breathless hazard in its very sound, but 
the plebeian herring had safety in every 
letter of it, 

“ Herrings!” he echoed, but with a 
jabilant ring in his laugh. “ Everybody 
eats them; and they’re in such a precious 
hurry to be eaten that they can’t multiply 
fast enough. If you lived on nothing elso 
you couldn’t come to an end of them. But 
what you can’t cure for eating you can make 
into oil, and what you don’t want to make 
into oil you can turn into manure ; so it’s a 
safe thing all round—no waste, and no loss 
anywhere, It’s all here: you read it out, 
my lass.” 

She took the paper obediently, and 
travelled through all its triumphant and 
convincing statistics. The directors had 
names that carrie respectability, and even 
aristocracy, in their very spelling; the 
bankers were towers of strength; the 
solicitors, names to swear by; and the 
auditor and the secretary were irreproach- 
able, 

It looked, as he sail it was, a safe, 
honourable, and easy road to fortune; and 
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if anyone who had toiled through the cal- 
culations, and had weighed the diminutive 
costs, and mastered the amazing profits, 
still had about him a shred of doubt, he 
was bereft of it by the overwhelming testi- 
mony of the appendix to the virtues of the 
guano and the oil. 

Uncle Bob would not spare Tilly a 
word of small, or large, print; he kept 
time with a finger on her shoulder as she 
read, emphasising the points that smote 
with relish on his ear. 

‘Ten tons of fish equal to fifty-six of 
farm-yard manure !” he repeated. ‘‘ Seventy 
thousand tons of offal annually from the 
curing!” He revelled in the details as if 
they were something good to eat. 

In turning over the papers she noticed 
one that announced itself as a“ Form of 
Application for Shares,” and she saw that 
it yet remained unsigned. There was a 
feeling of relief which she hardly knew 
whether or not to appropriate in its blank 
aspect. He might have signed another 
copy, or his signature might not be 
necessary at all. She was too inexperienced 
to feel any certainty. 

“ Have you just heard of this company ?” 
she asked. 

“Just to-night. You see you've not 
been long kept in the dark.” 

“Oh! then you haven’t taken any shares 
in it yet?” 

‘It won’t run away before to-morrow,” 
he nodded at her reassuringly, as if in 
answer to an unexpreseed fear of her. “ As 
I'll be the largest buyer of the lot, I guess 
they’ll wait for me.” 

“Tt was stupid of me to ask that,” she 
said, hiding her flushed cheek ; she hated 
the disingenuous part she felt herself to be 
playing, the traps she was setting to 
surprise his confidenc>. If she could but 
have openly warned or en‘reated him ! 

“You are waiting till your lawyer looks 
into all those piles of figures, aren’t 
you}” 

“No,” he said a trifle sharply, “ what 
for should I do that? There’s the paper— 
it’s plain enough, and I’ve Behrens’s word to 
back it. Behrens is an honourable man.” 

“Then,” she said with a last effort, ‘‘ he 
is sure to want you to have it looked into, 
for his own sake. He will want you to feel 
as confident as he is. You wouldn’t sell 
him a horse that he hadn’t seen——” 

‘I’ve seen a herring, and one herring’s 
pretty much like another, I guess,” he said 
ponderously. 

That was too much for her in her over- 





strained mood, and she laughed again 
because she felt so near to tears, and he 
laughed with her joyously, as if at a 
good joke. 

“Go to bed, little lass,” he said, “ what 
do you know about it? Don’s you bother 
your head. I tell you it will all come out 
right enough. Go and dream that you’ve 
got the spending of the money when it’s 
made—that’s all you'll have to do.” 

She rose because she felt that she had 
used her last argument. She understood 
the business so little that she was hopeless 
of finding any weak points in it for her 
attack. The weak points were no doubt 
there, but she had no skill to see them. 

Something perhaps of weary wistfulness 
in her as she rose to bid him good-night, 
touched him to a sudden tenderness. 

“You know that I love you, my girl ” 
he said with unwonted effusiveness. 

‘‘Oh, I know it, I know it,” she said 
vehemently. Then in a flash she saw her 
chance and grasped it. ‘‘ You love me 
enough to do two things—two very little 
things for me, don’t you +” 

“What may they be?” he asked with 
the caution of his race. 

“ Only that you'll go with me to Mrs. 
Popham’s to-morrow night, and that you'll 
put off taking shares in this company till 
the day after to-morrow. It’s just one 
day’s delay,” she urged, anticipating his 
refusal, “and I want you to-morrow. I 
want you one day all to myself, as if the 
old times were back again. I never have 
you now. Before the new riches come, let 
us be as we used to be for once: ah, I’m 
so afraid that they'll come between us and 
keep us apart!” 

He had been unwilling at first, but he 
could not resist this pleading. 

“ Well,” he said, “‘ I suppose the Herring 
Company won't run off; it can bide a day 
if it must, though I see no sense in it. It 
wouldn’t take me five minutes to settle all 
the business I’ve got to do.” 

“But I want it to be a day without any 
business at all. I want it to be all my 
own.” 

“* Well,” he said again ; but the mono- 
syllable had a fainter remonstrance, and he 
yielded finally at her whispered thanks. 

John had said she might urge delay. 
Would a day’s respite do any good? Her 
ignorance gave her no help ; but it was all 
she could do. 

She sat still later to write a hasty little 
note to her cousin. 

“Tt isan Anglo-Swedish Fish Company,” 
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she said. “I have found that out. He 
believes in it; he has set his heart on being 
the largest shareholder in it. I’m afraid I 
can’t prevent it, and I have only gained a 
single day’s delay. 

“Tf it were only the money I shouldn’t 
mind ; but he will lose his faith in friend- 
ship, and that hurts. Oh! I wish I could 
help it ! 











SKETCHES IN ANGLESEY. 


—_— -—— 


WHEN George Borrow made his sturdy 
tour of wild Wales in 1854, strangers were 
rare in Anglesey. ‘I can’t conceive how 
any person, either gentle or simple, could 
have any business in Anglesey, save that 
business was pigs or cattle.” So said Mr. 
Bos, the cattle-dealer, when, at the 
little inn of Pentraeth Coch, he was con- 
fronted by the enigmatical East Anglian, 
who could talk Welsh, and was as 
familiar with Welsh poetry as with his 
own native Norfolk dumplings. ‘Pig job- 
bing’s your trade, I am certain, or you 
would never have gone to Llanfair.” 
Borrow had, as a matter of fact, gone to 
Llanfair to find the house of a poet ; but 
he bore the reference to pigs with a spirit 
of true Saxon self-control. 

Even in Borrow’s time, however, steamers 
brought visitors from Liverpool to Beau- 
maris, and other visitors crossed to the 
island by Telford’s wonderful bridge, 
though probably their stay was of the 
briefest, and their curiosity easily appeased. 
But the strangers seldom went far from the 
capital. They were content with the beau- 
ties that lay before them. The three 
hundred miles west, north-west, and south- 
west of them remained a “terra incog- 
nita” to them. They had been given to 
understand that the natives were incredibly 
ignorant of English; that their houses were 
unpleasant, ill-smelling little dens, quite 
unfit for the reception of civilised Saxons; 
that the person who could not stomach 
bread and butter and butter-milk day after 
day would have to take his chance of star- 
vation in Anglesey; that the island swagmed 
with bulls, black and impatient, and un- 
used to the sight of strangers; and that, 
moreover, there was really nothing worth 
seeing in the place after all. 

“The Island of Mona is an arid and 
stony land, rough and unpleasant in 
its appearance, though incomparably 
more fertile in corn than any other 





part of Wales.” So said the old 
chroniclers ; and, of course, they were to 
be believed. Hence people left Anglesey 
to itself. It was all very well in the days 
of the Druids: there were then plenty of 
woods, and with their sacrifices, incanta- 
tions, mistletoe revels, and all the other 
picturesque frolics and ceremonies of an 
archaic epoch, these early inhabitants of 
the island doubtless enjoyed themselves. 
But the trees are now gone for the most 
part, and the extraordinary number of 
churches which stand towards Anglesey 
as the modern substitutes for its groves 
and cromlechs, are not attractive. And 
so most people, who saw anything of 
northern and western Anglesey, saw it 
from the decks of transatlantic steamers. 

Nowadays it is somewhat different. 
During the summer months, gentlemen 
with quiet tastes and large families troop 
into Anglesey, and get themselves domi- 
ciled in the sequestered inns or farm- 
houses, which dot the eastern coast-line. 
They do this year after year, until their 
sons are able to follow their example. 
The sands of the eastern bays are superb. 
The air is pure as sea-air always is, and 
bracing withal. There is good fishing. 
It is no longer difficult to hold commu- 
nication with anative. The little boys of 
Anglesey find it to their profit to learn 
English. Where the mother of the family 
will mutter a ‘ Dim Saesneg ” in response 
to a stranger’s enquiry, the offspring will 
offer a brisk “yes, indeed, sir. Saesneg, 
little,” and with an intelligent ear will 
listen to words, the meaning of which he 
does not yet understand, until the stranger 
is tired of playing schoolmaster at so little 
cost to the scholar, and so little profit to 
himself. The roads of Anglesey, more- 
over, are excellent, so that occasionally a 
bicyclist is tempted to run through the 
land. But a bicyclist is notoriously unob- 
servant of any except the topographical 
characteristics of a country. The manners, 
habits, hopes, and anxieties of a people 
are of less importance to him than the 
state of the roads. Even the bicyclists, 
however, in common with the family par- 
ties, will see little or nothing of the most 
curious sections of Anglesey. The rocks 
of the north-west, and the remarkable 
sands which are slowly devastating the 
south-west of the island, are obstacles to 
all save pedestrians. 

In olden days Anglesey was not Anglesey 
but Ynys Dowy]ll (The Shady Island); Ynys 
y Cédeirn (The Island of the Mighty) ; 
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Ynys Bon, Fon, or Mon (Bon meaning a 
stem or base, and Mon an extremity). 
From the last of these, Mona readily 
proceeded; and in its significance of a 
portion of land distant from the mainland, 
the same word has naturally migrated to 
the Isle of Man, where it is still retained. 
But, when the Saxons set foot on the 
island, with their stalwart disregard for 
vested names as for vested rights they 
immediately changed the name to Anglesey 
(Angies’ Ynys—the Isle of the Angles). 
It had, in truth, grown out of its earlier 
name. Its oaks had been sadly thinned 
by Pagan Romans and Christian Britons, 
and its mighty ones had vanished. Never. 
theless, Ynys Fén it remains to this day in 
that native tongue which has fought for its 
independence as bravely as ever old Wales 
fought under Prince Llewellyn ; and shire 
proclamations emanating from the Imperial 
Throne may be seen on mossy walls 
addressed in duplicate to the voters in 
Anglesey and the voters in Ynys Fon. 

According to old Rowlands, Anglesey’s 
antiquary and historiographer, the stock 
of Anglesey is very pure. ‘The progeny 
of Japhet crossed ” thither, “ undaunted by 
the huge stupendous mountains intermixed 
with dreadful amazing dens,on the western 
side called Wales.” These wanderers brought 
with them distinct traces of their high 
lineage and connection with the Tower of 
Babel ; and the latter is still hinted at in 
the similarity of many Cymric and Hebrew 
words. Thus, the word ‘ cromlech ” is no- 
thing but the Hebrew “ccerem luach,” a 
devoted stone or altar. 

Again, what were the Druids except co- 
religionists with those early Israelites who 
held their meetings in the groves of 
Palestine ? The oaks of Anglesey and the 
oak of Mamre were revered for the same 
reasons. 

These Druids made Anglesey their “ high 
place,” whence they issued at pleasure over 
Wales and England,“ sucking the sweets of 
the land,” until Caius Suetonius Paulinus 
came with certain Roman legions and made 
a clean sweep of them, compelling the 
surviving remnant to withdraw to the Isle 
of Man and Ireland. Old Rowlands, though 
not infallible, is more to be trusted than 
another writer contemporary with him, 
who thought so well of Anglesey that he 
identified it and the other Mona with the 
Fortunate Isles of the ancients. 


Beaumaris, Anglesey’s capital, is a 





side, but looking over the sands and waters 
of the Menai Straits in front of it, at a 
long row of mountain-tops. Borrow, who 
was nothing if not enthusiastic when he 
was pleased, preferred Beaumaris Bay to 
the Bay of Naples. 

There is no railway in Beaumaris, but 
the steamers from Liverpool bring life and 
festivity into the place, Week by week 
during the season, there is constant change 
and increase in the floating population. 
Athletic young men in flannels, and athletic 
young ladies in yachting costumes, succeed 
each other, and keep off dulness. But with 
the approach of autumn the visitors go ; 
and then Beaumaris falls back to its normal 
number of about two thousand two 
hundred residents. The burly watermen 
who, in the midst of a gay throng of 
pleasure-seekers, have found words fail 
them to express the salubriousness of the 
locality, recur to their memory with more 
truthfulness, when they do not expect to 
let their boats: they associate the dark 
mountains of the mainland with the 
bronchitis of winter, and shiver in antici- 
pation of ague when they see the white 
mist brooding dense in the castle meadows 
after sundown. 

Besides a stately, though ruinous old 
church, with an atmosphere that reeks 
of the dead that lie under its aisles and 
pews, and two or three heavy, low, rect- 
angular houses with seventeenth-century 
dates upon them, Beaumaris may boast 
of a notable castle. It is extensive, 
but not imposing ; indeed, it lies so low, 
that, at a distance of a few hundred yards in 
any direction, it is lost to sight. But, ona 
sunny day, one may readily feel an affection 
forthe venerable ruin, withits velvety sward, 
its ivy-clad walls, and its rooks cawing and 
circling overhead. There may be a strain- 
ing of truth in the words of the local 
laureate, that its 

Every stone 
Records a sigh, a murder, or a groan ; 
but no doubt the lives of those who kept 
it have not wholly followed the primrose 
way. 

But Anglesey’s capital has suffered one 
sorrqy which to this day is more to it than 
all the tragedies of its castle. The wreck 
of the “Rothesay Castle,” bound from 
Liverpool to Beaumaris, with many of the 
best-loved residents of Beaumaris on board, 
is seared into the hearts of people yet 
living. This took place in 1831. It was 


humble little city, nestling low under) a wiady night, and the Captain was in- 
woods and rising ground on the landward | toxicated. He put back into port three 
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times for more passengers. “ This in itself 
seemed odd to us,” said the survivors ; and 
they felt forebodings when they saw how 
little under the control of reason their 
commander appeared to be. Nevertheless, 
all went fairly well until the Anglesey coast 
was at hand. Then, in a heat of drunken 
obstinacy, he ran the ship into the sands 
called the Dutchman’s Bank, and let the 
waves of the incoming tide do the rest, The 
disaster worked to completion during the 
night; and when the people of Beaumaris 
went to the water-side the next morning, 
they found their dead relations and friends 
embedded in the sand, or bestrewing it. 
More than a hundred were drowned. 
Among the passengers were the two 
daughters and the son of a local doctor. 
This doctor was a proud and choleric man. 
One of his daughters was wooed and won by 
the curate of the parish church ; but, ina fit 
of pique, when the young folks sought his 
consent to the match: “I had rather see 
you dead than married to young ” said 
the indignant father, and he never relaxed 
his opposition. The bodies of these girls 
were never found; but their brother, a 
graduate of Jesus College, was discovered 
bolt upright in the sand close by the town, 
hiseyes fixed inahorrifying lack-lustre stare. 

Another curious circumstance may be 
related in connection with this same family. 
A Beaumaris poct had a son who was 
in love with the other of this doctor’s 
daughters. From his official position, it 
became his duty to see to the bestowal 
of the different bodies as they were washed 
ashore from the wreck. He wasa sensitive 
man, and the excitement of his task, added 
to his dread of what he might be called 
upon to see, struck him mortally, He 
pined away and died, much tothe surprise of 
his medical attendants. A post-mortem 
examination revealed the singular fact that 
his heart had turned in his body. 

But indeed the loss of this ship fell like 
a bolt into so many houses, that even now 
the elderly gossips of Beaumaris find no 
subject of talk so engrossing, or so provo- 
cative of those half-pitying, half-complacent 
sighs which are the tribute of a resigned 
humanity to sorrows they have deplored 
until they can deplore them no longer. 
Tradition has it, that in the distant days of 
the King Helig-ap-Clunog, the sea swept 
over a village on the sands opposite 
Beaumaris, and that thenceforward the 
site was known as the Place of Weeping. 
The “ Rothesay Castle ” seemed to confirm 
this name only too well. 








Among historical persons, natives of 
Anglesey, Owen Tudor may come first in 
importance. This handsome soldier has 
played a strong part in the formation of the 
Royal line of England ; no wonder, there- 
fore, that he is in high repute still in his 
native land. The “u” is pronounced in 
Welsh sharply, like the “i” in pin; so 
that one has to get accustomed to numer- 
ous directions and questions about this and 
that relic of the great Owen “ Tidder.” In 
a green glen, away from any high road, 
and overshadowed by a cluster of well- 
grown trees, there stands a house called 
Plas Penmynydd, which boasts of being 
the birthplace of Tudor. Bat this, of 
course, is credible by the credulous only. 
It is, in fact, a modern building, with soms 
bits of old masonry let into the newer 
walls. A little away from it, is some 
ancient stabling, with rough beams traver- 
sing the rooms, black from age ; and over 
the porch is a date in antique lettering, 
hard to decipher. This may have really 
seen Owen, when he was a boy, before his 
soldierly qualities had matured so graci- 
ously that a Queen Dowager was content 
to call him husband. 

“Oh, yes, Owen Tidder! Tidder! 
Tidder this!” observed an old Welsh 
labourer, when I cross-examined him; he 
was lounging by the stable with a pitch- 
fork in his hand ; bat all his proof was in 
that assertion. There are they who affirm 
that Tudor’s father was a brewer in Beau- 
maris. Others say that he was of Royal 
descent, as proud as his queenly wife’s ; 
that his ancestry were Princes of Wales, 
called Theodore, whence Tudor. Yet 
others see in him a mere country gentle- 
man, farming lands worth the substantial 
sum of three thousand a year. It is not 
easy to discriminate, when four-and-a-half 
centuries have gone by. But Plas Pen- 
mynydd may well have been Tudor’s, and 
there may certainly be a measure of truth 
in the romantic tale about Qaeen Katha- 
rine’s sending envoys into Anglesey to find 
out how her dear Owen stood in worldly 
matters, and the curious hazard by which 
the knights came upon Owen’s mother 
milking her goats with her own hard hand. 
Doubtless, however, the Queen had made 
up her mind, and the embassy to Anglesey 
was never meant to induce a separation 
in reality. And so Owen became 
Clerk of the Wardrobe, Queen’s Consort, 
and the father of three stout boys and 
a little daughter, by Henry the Fifth’s 
widow. Their marriage was probably 
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already celebrated when the Protector 
framed the statute, making it penal in the 
extreme ‘‘to marry a Queen Dowager with- 
out the consent of the King and his 
Council.” Yet, that did not secure poor 
Owen. He was arrested and put in New- 
gate, and, when he broke from the prison, 
was summoned by Henry the Sixth, 
through his council, as the person “ which 
dwelled with his mother, Queen Katharine,” 
to appear before the council, and say what 
he could for himself. 

Owen had pluck enough to enter London 
in the teeth of his perils. He proceeded 
to Kensington Palace, where the council 
was sitting, and here he spoke so manfully 
that the young King caused him to be set 
at liberty. Again, however, he was clapped 
into Newgate ; and a second time the 
muscular soldier broke out of his prison. 
He then withdrew to his native land, 
reasonably mistructful of Courts now that 
the Queen was dead. 

When Henry the Sixth came of age, he 
allowed Tudor forty pounds a-year, and 
later, we learn from Rymer’s “ Fcedera,” 
that “out of consideration of the good 
services of that beloved Squire, our Ouines 
Tudor,” the King determined, “for the 
future,” to take him into special favour by 
making him park-keeper of the Royal 
‘* parks in Denbigh, Wales.” 

The “good services” mentioned did not 
refer to the three stout offspring, but to 
Owen’s exertions at Agincourt and else- 
where, before his face had pleased the 
(Queen. 

Once again Owen drew his sword, when 
this was required of him; and thus he 
died a soldier’s death at Mortimer’s Cross, 
fighting for the cause of Lancaster. 

Some two miles from Plas Penmynydd 
is the church of Penmynydd, an old build- 
ing on a hill. A knight and his wife in 
effigy on a marble tomb are pointed out 
to the stranger as “Tidder” and his 
queenly spouse. It is notoriously false ; 
but the fancy sticks to Penmynydd, and is 
of some profit besides, if, as it is averred, 
our reigning Queen, many years ago, paid 
for the restoration of the little chapel of 
the church, supposing that she was doing 
honour to the grandsire of one of her pre- 
decessors on the throne. 

Elsewhere in Anglesey one sees the 
massive black oak bedstead on which our 
good Owen used to sleep, the razor with 
which he shaved, and such relics. The bed- 
stead is an excellent piece of carved work ; 
but a verbal warranty, going back to the 





year 1450, cannot be accepted without a 
scruple, 

After Owen Tudor, the name of Gronwy 
Owen is the most familiar name in many 
Anglesey households. Mr. Borrow has 
told the tale of Gronwy Owen’s life and 
his struggles with penury, in his own 
simple, lucid, and inimitable manner. Llan- 
fair-mathafarn-cithaf is the hamlet which 
claims Gronwy Owen, Anglesey’s sweetest 
bard. It isa cheerless place in itself. For 
two or three miles round the country is 
level, without being perfectly flat. Except 
where a lonely lane wanders between the 
cross roads, there are no hedges. Irregular 
patches of rough, poor pasture lands meet 
the eye in all directions, divided by stone 
walls three feet in height. Black bulls give 
a little colour to the sombre landscape, and 
form a contrast to the white cottages 
which straggle here and there, with their 
appurtenances of pigsties, and dung-heaps 
for the amusement of the poultry. Where 
the land does rise a few feet above the level, 
and breaks into a tiny bluff of grey rock, it 
is tufted with purple heather. Only in one 
place are there trees of moderate height. 
This is where two or three low cottages 
are grouped in avery shallow indent of the 
ground—“ pant” in Welsh, meaning “a 
hollow ”—under the shade of some syca- 
mores, and the centre house of them is 
that of Gronwy Owen, or what survives 
of it. 

One looks on this side and that, and 
pities the hapless poet for being born in 
such a spot. But suddenly the pity goes, 
for in the distance, fifteen or twenty miles 
away, the Carnarvonshire mountains are 
seen bold against the sky-line, with nothing 
in the foreground to lessen their actual 
height by more than a foot or so, One 
understands, in that moment, whence 
Gronwy got his inspiration. 

The cottage is a very mean affair: of 
stones and wood commingled, and thickly 
whitewashed, to hide the material from 
prying eyes. By the door one sees the 
initials “G. O.” on a stone let into the 
wall. 

“ Yes, indeed ; it is true,” said the poor 
woman who now lives in the hovel, and 
claims relationship with Owen on the 
mother’s side. “It was Gronwy Owen 
himself that cut it. And many a man has 
come to see our Gronwy’s house,” 

She was a poverty-stricken soul of about 
forty, thin-cheeked, and old before her time. 
A slip of a girl was in the doorway, nursing 
a child. ‘‘ Dim Saesneg,” said she, without 
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a change of expression, when I spoke to 
her. I mentioned Borrow’s name to the 
woman, and instantly her eyes brightened. 
“Oh, yes, I remember Mr. Borrow,” she 
said. “I was quite a little girl, but my 
sister she was larger, she was; aud it was 
my sister which wrote her name in Mr, 
Borrow his book. And I remember that he 
picked some bits from the tree there, and 
put them in his pocket. And I see it all 
after in the book which he wrote.” Ad- 
joining the dwelling was the only fragment 
of the old house which remained. It was 
a washhouse, a dairy, and a smithy all iv 
one. ‘ Here, drink, gentlemans,” said the 
woman, offering me a glass of buttermilk. 
The little nursemaid watched our proceed- 
ings with large eyes, as stolid as an ox, 
until she was sharply bidden by her mother 
to take herself off. 

The living-room of the house was typical 
of the same room all through Anglesey: 
kitchen and parlour inone, A tall dresser 
of polished wood occupied one side of it, 
and showed the staring faces of a number 
of willow-pattern and other plates; while, 
for polite orcament, there was also a good- 
sized porcelain vermilion-and-white repre- 
sentation of the Duke of Cambridge on a 
prancing horse. It were a degraded house 
in Anglesey that had no dresser. Some of 
them are carved grotesquely, and the oak 
of their material is so black that it may 
have come from an Anglesey tree in the 
time when the island was not the naked 
expanse it now is. For the rest, there was 
a glitter of tin and brass goods on the 
mantelpiece over the fireplace, a table by 
the window, a wooden screen making an 
artificial chimney-corner, and, on the side 
opposite the fire, a sort of gallery, which 
was ascended at bed-time. 

“Yes, we are poor indeed,” said the 
woman. ‘* We do not eat meats, except a 
bit of bacon. It is potatoes, and milk, and 
bread, and something of that sort.” 

I told her that I had that morning been 
talking with someone who remembered 
hearing from an eye-witness how poor 
Gronwy himself used to leave the cottage 
early in the morning, make his way down 
to the rosy sands of Red Wharf Bay, two 
miles distant, and there, in his shirt-sleeves, 
and with naked feet, used to pick cockles to 
furnish out his dinner. 

“Ah,” said the woman, with a sigh, 
“they are good cockles at Red Wharf, and 
T wish I could get some !” 

Red Wharf Bay, it may be said, is 
famous for its sweet air, its spacious sands, 





and its seclusion, as well as its cockles and 
other shells. It is ten miles from a rail- 
way. The sands are so extensive that, at 
low tide, one may walk from the southern 
to the northern side of the bay nearly 
a mi'e seawards of the high-water mark ; 
and the width of the bay is about two 
miles. Some of the highest land in Angle- 
sey bounds it, and falls, by wooded terraces, 
to the shore-line, which is studded sparsely 
by farmhouses and fishers’ huts, looking 
out on the long fringe of surf-capped waves 
rolling over the sands. But, though so 
remote, Red Wharf Bay teems with visitors, 
which its own small inn, the Myn Don, is 
quite unable to accommodate. This makes 
it a little awkward for a stranger not in 
the secret. For example, I had walked to 
Red Wharf from Beaumaris one bright 
summer's evening, and reached the bay 
just before dusk. 

The look of the little place, nestling under 
the square-headed rock which is a feature 
of it, was so thoroughly tranquil that I 
feared a visitor would come upon them as 
something so novel that it would disturb 
them. But on trudging towards the inn, 
there appeared in its small green paddock, 
a gathering of thirty or forty people, old 
and young; the young playing tennis and 
cricket, the elders watching, or enjoying 
the quiet of the evening. 

“There is not a bed in the place,” said 
the landlady ; ‘and look,” she added, 
opening a door and disclosing a long table 
at. which twelve or fifteen children were 
eating their evening meal with much cla- 
mour before being put to bed. Professor 
So-and-so with his family, Doctors and 
Reverends with their families, and a few 
stray unmarried ladies who liked children 
though they were blessed with none—they 
had filled Red Wharf Bay entirely. Me- 
thought it would have been a good deed in 
one or other of the heads of the families 
to advertise the fact that they had hired 
the whole village; but possibly they feared 
the future consequences of thus letting the 
public know of their charming little resort. 
On this night, to the infinite interest of 
the miscellaneous gathering of visitors in 
no manner of anxiety about their own 
beds, I went in vain from house to house 
in quest of a kitchen corner, Eventually 
I turned my back upon Red Wharf; and, 
when the stars were out, managed to per- 
suade a more remote fisherman, who did a 
small trade in coals besides, that he could 
give mea bed. At the outset he was very 
positive that he would do no such thing ; 
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but when his heart was touched, I found him 
to be one of the most amiable nondescripts 
of humanity, and his wife was as kind as 
himself ; she could not talk English, but 
she spent a busy hour in preparing for the 
Saxon her own daughter’s bed ; the girl 
having just departed for Liverpool, where 
she was a nursemaid., 

The connection between this Welsh is- 
land and Liverpool is of portentous result 
to the good people of Anglesey. The body 
of Wales is less near to them in many re- 
spects. By the steamers which ply to 
Beaumaris the Liverpool newspapers are 
brought and disseminated through the 
parishes, and the advertisements therein 
beget inevitable hopes and longings in 
many a placid farm-house which has con- 
quered less insidious temptations towards 
a change of circumstances. The young men 
are drawn away from their healthy life at 
home to serve as potmen or billiard markers 
in the big town; and, worse still, every 
parish is decimated of its maidens, who 
cannot resist the prospects and allurements 
of a life of comparative excitement. 

The latter go as domestic servants. 
Sometimes they come home again, bettered 
in every way. Often they forget their 
native island; or, at least, let it slip 
from their memory in the midst of their 
engrossing labours. And often, too, they 
die young in Liverpool, or return to die ; 
the town has written its mark upon 
them. Hence, in going from churchyard 
to churchyard in Anglesey, one sees a re- 
markable number of unpretentious blue 
slate tombstones, commemorating girls and 
young women, between seventeen and 
twenty-five. In many instances, “died at 
Liverpool” tells it own tale. At other 
times, one may infer that Liverpool has had 
a hand in their early death. This fact was 
forced home upon me one day, when I was 
trudging across the sands of Newborough, 
in the south-west of the island. I came to 
a lonely farmhouse, with a few cowering 
shrubs on the seaward side of it. Two 
carts were outside the premises, and with- 
in, on a circular piece of turf, fronting the 
house, seven or eight men were un- 
cording a white-wood packing case, as it 
seemed. At first, I did not notice that the 
blinds of the house were drawn, nor that 
an old man and woman were standing by 
the door, watching the men at work, and 
now and again wiping their eyes. Well, 
the case was unbound, and the nails ex- 
tracted ; and thén was disclosed a coffin. 
The old farm-people had let their grand- 





daughter go to Liverpool to seek her for- 
tune like the rest; and now they were 
going to bury her in her own land. “She 
was only nineteen, and a sweet creature,” 
said my informant. 

Bat it is time to end this paper. Per- 
haps my few observations may help to 
remind the traveller, en route for Dublin, 
that Holyhead is something more than a 
landing-stage, and that Anglesey, besides 
giving superb prospects of Snowdon, at 
little cost of one’s legs, affords agreeable 
pastime for anyone who likes uncommon 
peregrinations. Old Rowlands makes a 
cheerful little vaunt about the consequence 
of the larger island; which vaunt may 
still apply in its credit, though the days 
of “divine right” are gone for ever. 
Queen Anne, he says, was Sovereign of 
Scotland, through Walter Steward, who was 
born at Aberffraw (in Anglesey) ; of Wales, 
through the heirs of Prince Llewellyn, also 
born and bred at Aberffraw ; and of Eng- 
land, through Owen Tudor. What was 
good for Queen Anne is good for the House 
of Hanover, also, Again, that famous 
traveller, Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd, who 
sailed to the West, and had inklings of the 
New World, three centuries before Columbus, 
was also born in Anglesey. Thus, without 


considering its innumerable bards, this - 


neglected island of Great Britain is of some 
repute in the world’s history. 





AN INVALID’S GRIEVANCE. 


EvERY man has a grievance. I have 
mine, and it is asore one. It is against 
novelists. I have one or two others of a 
minor order against that same race ; but 
my chief grievance is the infamous con- 
spiracy they have entered into to misre- 
present and to injure invalids of all sorts 
and kinds. It is no use appealing to their 
sense of honour or truth, or pointing them 
to the beauty of realism ; they only smile, 
and, muttering something about delicacy 
of sentiment, pursue their course. 

What is the result? Take up one of 
their books, and you are gravely assured 
that beauty, talent, goods, nay, every gift 
desired by man, varies in inverse propor- 
tion to health. Their heroines—for I must 
confess that this species of fetishism is 
generally reserved for ladies, though, from 
time to time, men come in for their share— 
become more and more beautiful, amiable, 
and unselfish as their strength fades away. 
The little frailties inherent in them as 
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human beings gradually disappear ; their 
minds, no matter how dull in the days of 
their strength, in weakness become trans- 
cendent in penetration and judgement ; 
whilst their moral natures shine with a 
radiance only explicable upon the suppo- 
sition that the glory of another world is 
casting its halo around them. They bear 
their own sufferings with patience, and are 
always ready to lend an ear of sympathy 
to their friends ; their cheerfulness is pro- 
verbial ; whilst their tact and kindliness 
brighten the lives of those who have the 
happiness of being brought into contact 
with them, 

Such are the invalids of fiction. Now, 
novelists have taught us that this is what 
human nature develops into when brought 
under the elevating influence of ill-health. 
There is something very pretty and taking 
in the fancy, and, so long as you are strong 
and well yourself, no doubt you cordially 
support the novelist’s theory. Nay, more, 
if your friend, when illness comes upon 
him, fail to act up to it, you immediately 
begin to suspect that there must be some- 
thing wrong in him ; that you have been 
mistaken in your conception of his charac- 
ter ; and straightway you shut up the font 
of your ‘sympathy, and pass by on the 
other side. And all because the poor man 
has failed to conform to a fanciful ideal 
which novelists have set up as the standard, 
which ideal is fundamentally false and 
unnatural, and yet for the sake of it you 
sacrifice your dearest friend. 

Now, was ever anything more manifestly 
unjust? Why should J, who, in my strong- 
est, happiest days, was no better than my 
fellows, be suddenly called upon to develop 
all sorts of transcendent virtues because, 
forsooth, I have lost that which made lifa 
most precious? I am to become more 
beautiful! How can ill-health bring 
beauty? Can it make a retroussé nose 
more aquiline, or little colourless eyes large 
and brilliant ? No matter how perfect the 
contour, who prefers a sharp jaw-bone to a 
well-rounded cheek, a trembling, tottering 
gait to the easy, supple movements of the 
strong ? 

Yes, you may reply, but consider the 
delicate beauty that accompanies consump- 
tion. Some roses, as they are fading, for a 
few hours assume an unequalled brilliancy 
of hue ; but, as it is the brilliancy of decay, 
it isrepulsive, In the same way the bloom 
of disease—even in the few cases in which 
it has any bloom, though it more frequently 
brings with it haggard cheeks and heavy 





eyes—being associated with decay, can 
surely never appeal to a healthy sense of 
the beautiful. 

Then my natural amiability is to be 
miraculously increased ; though why, in the 
name of common sense, I should be more 
amiable at the very moment my nerve is 
unhinged, my head heavy, and my frame 
racked with pain or wearied with weak- 
ness, than when the blood is coursing 
actively through my veins and my whole 
being is thrilling with a sense of vigour 
and happiness, it is difficult to say. Just 
when my attention must, by the very force 
of my sufferings, be fixed upon myself, I 
am required to exhibit an unusual amount 
of unselfishness. I am in an agony, and 
yet I must sympathise with my friend 
because he has acorn! I have not had a 
night’s sleep for weeks, but I must be 
tenderly sorry that his brute of a dog has 
kept him awake for an hour! And, know- 
ing that I may never see another spring, I 
am called upon to help him to decide what 
would be the pleasantest thing to do just 
when the leaves are bursting into bloom ; 
to sketch a walking tour; to think 
where he will get the best fishing. Why, 
the very thought is monstrous ! 

But perhaps the cruellest rub of all is 
that intellectually also I am expected to 
improve. No doubt a whole day spent in 
wondering whether that confounded pain 
will ever cease its gnawing will have a 
marvellous effect in brightening my inte!- 
lect and rendering my penetration more 
acute, my arguments more convincing. 

All this I am required to do under 
penalty of being regarded as a monster 
entirely beyond the pale of humanity ! 
That is, I must outrage every instinct of 
my nature, dye my soul with the deepest 
hypocrisy, and why? Because my friends, 
incited by the novelists, have chosen to 
prostrate themselves in worship before an 
ideal invalid. In our heart of hearts, 
we all know—at least most of us do, 
for the miraculous power some people 
possess of casting a glamour over false- 
hood is one of the mysteries of the 
nineteenth century — that ill-health, far 
from having any elevating effect, demora- 
lises, in every sense of the word, those 
who are brought under its influence. There 
is suffering a man may be called upon to 
endure which does ennoble him; but it is 
not so with physical suffering ; for this, by 
fixing his thought and attention upon him- 
self, slowly but surely undermines his power 
of fixing it upon anything else. Also by 
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weakening his body it weakens his will- 
power, and surely will-power is the very 
mainspring of moral worth. How can a 
man help being unreasonable and irritable 
when his nerves are unstrung and quiver- 
ing with pain? He may be a giant in 
resolution ; but if his health fail him, no 
matter how great be his talents, his work 
will be defective. He may write a biting 
satire, a short burst of eloquence; but 
as for any long-sustained effort—why, the 
idea is absurd ! 

Could anyone read the works of Shake- 
speare or of Goethe and doubt that these 
men were sound in body asin mind? On 
the other hand, does not one feel at every 
turn whilst reading Schiller, or Pope, that 
these, with all their talents, were warped 
and imperfect because their bodies were 
not equal to their minds ? If this be 
so with the great ones of the earth, how 
much more so with ordinary men and 
women? How can they be expected to 
fight against the burden of an aching 
body? Mind, I do not deny that some do 
fight against it, and even gain a seeming 
victory ; from time to time we come across 
those beings who, in the midst of their 
sufferings, smile dcwn upon those around 
them, and talk sweetly of the “ Mystery 
of Pain”; but what is the price they pay 
for having reached this height? Loss of 
all touch with humanity ; they are no longer 
men and brethren, but something beyond 
—above if you will—the ken of poor weak 
mortals. It was such as they who, in the 
olden days, walked with a smile to the 
stake, worthy, no doubt, of all admiration ; 
but as for love or fellowship—could one 
love Cleopatra’s Needle? Then, too, a taste 
for martyrdom is not given to every man. 

But with such as these I have nothing 
to do; they are but the exception, and it is 
for poor ordinary men and women that I 
am pleading, and I maintain that these, if 
called upon to undergo a lengthened period 
of ill-health, almost invariably deteriorate 
in moral fibre, their tempers become 
irritable or morose, their minds dull, and 
their whole natures selfish, If anyone 
doubts this, let him appeal to the experience 
of a professional nurse, and some curious 
facts will be unfolded to him. 

But what I assert is so perfectly natural 
that the only unnatural thing in the whole 
affair is that any should imagine it could 
be otherwise. Surely, then, it would be 
more kindly, both to the invalid and his 
friends, to face the tiuth boldly, for the 
present system of deception presses on 





both, though I confess it is the former 
who receives my sympathy—he is so 
perfectly helpless. He is called upon to 
bear suffering; and, instead of being 
allowed to choose the way which might be 
to him, personally, the easiest, he must 
bear it in an unnatural and absurd fashion, 
in accordance with the decree of society. 
He knows only too well what is expected 
of him; and how woeful are his 
shortcomings! He is haunted by the 
fear that ‘‘ Tekel” is being pronounced over 
him. Sometimes this dread spurs him on 
to make superhuman efforts to hide his 
weakness; but the flesh is weak, and he 
only sinks back a thousandfold worse for 
his temporary elevation. 

And then the friends of the sufferer. No 
doubt it is very painful to see one whom 
they really care for, lamentably falling 
short of the ideal they had fixed for him ; 
but, in fairness, they should remember that 
it was they, not he, who fixed the ideal. 
Is he to be blamed, because they had so 
little power of judging of his character? 
Of course it is a compliment to one’s 
friend to conceive that he is so very much 
nobler and better than we ourselves are ; 
still it is rather hard to punish him for not 
exhibiting all the good qualities with 
which our fancy had chosen to endow him; 
and still worse to feel hurt and offended at 
his failure. Is it kind to set a man ona 
pedestal from which we know he will cer- 
tainly fall? Surely it would be much more 
comfortable to keep him on level ground, 
and, taking it for granted that he is in a state 
of moral as well as physical weakness, look 
on his shortcomings with a lenient eye ? 

According to Homer, the Greeks, when 
any misfortune came upon them, indulged to 
the full their right of weeping and wailing ; 
nor did they scruple, from time to time, to 
hurl strong language at the gods who 
afflicted them. It never occurred to them 
that suffering was to be borne in silence, 
nay, more—with a smiling face. Why 
should we not imitate them, and take the 
ills that come upon us naturally, humanly ? 
Before this can be done, we must drag 
down the false ideal which has been set 
up; and this requires common-sense, a 
rare virtue in this our day. 





MONTHEROND. 
AN OUT-OF-THE WAY STORY. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


Two roads, winding downwards through 
the Jorat forest-land, meet in an open 
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hollow. One of these roads comes sud- 
denly round a big boulder of rock, and 
wends its way, for a hundred yards or s0, 
along a ledge overhanging a hasty, brawl- 
ing mountain stream; the other emerges 
from the heavy green shadow of the pine- 
wood, and, passing over the stream on 
a high, single-arched bridge, joins com- 
pany with the first, and disappears 
behind another buttress of granite. The 
brook disappears, too, with bustling eager- 
ness, as if it must at all risks keep the road 
in sight, and find its way out of the forest 
solitude into the busy world. Small blame 
to it either ; for when a mountain brook is 
bearing its refreshing tribute to the great 
Rhine stream, and to the broad, fair sea, 
why should it loiter in such a quiet, unso- 
phisticated forest corner as Montherond ? 
At the meeting of the roads, well over- 
shadowed by the solemn, dark trees, is a 
little group of buildings—an ancient church, 
and a massive, many-gabled inn, which was 
long ago a monastery, stand side by side, 
and, at a stone-throw’s distance, just where 
the stream hurries into view, a tiny saw- 
mill. Besides these, there is a large, barn- 
like structure opposite to the inn, where 
the forest-folk meet to dance on high days 
and holidays ; and between the church and 
the stream a plot of grass, in which, when 
they are old and weary, they can lie down 
to forget and to be forgotten. 

As long as the forest-folk, who fill the 
church on Sundays, or dance in the shed 
on festivals, can remember, the inn of 
Montherond had been kept by generation 
after generation of Cruchons, and the 
sawmill of Montherond had been worked 
by a succession of Thalamys. Old Pierre 
Cruchon, the host of Montherond, was living 
in hopes of handing onthe dignity of his posi- 
tion to his son Pierre, the farmer at La 
Criblerie, who, in his turn, would transmit 
his expectations of heir-apparent to his 
own stalwart son called by way of distinc- 
tion, Pierre Maurice. 

But with Thalamy at the saw-mill it was 
different. He had been the only son of his 
parents, and had never married. He had, 
indeed, passed the age for courtship and 
marriage, and, at his death, a distant 
cousin would come to take his place, and 
would bring a new name and new notions 
to break in on the long-established order of 
things. Not that Francois Thalamy grieved 
over this contingency. He had taken his 
dose of troubles early in life, and all his 
subsequent loneliness and sufferings were 
but the corollary of something which had 





almost passed out of the recollection of his 
neighbours. When his day’s work was 
over, and the water was running idly 
through the mill, he used to go and lounge 
over the churchyard wall, and think, with 
a kind of morbid satisfaction, how some 
summer evening the moths would be 
hovering in the dying light among the 
wild flowers which grew out of his own 
grave, as he saw them hover over the 
many mounds which crowded the little 
burial-ground. He would soon, he knew, 
be forgotten once he was laid there ; but 
that did not trouble him at all, because 
there was no one by whom he desired to be 
remembered, unless, perhaps, he hoped that 
Verena Blanc, the maid-servant at the inn, 
would sometimes give him a passing thought 
when her grey eyes should rest for a moment 
on the spot where he lay. 

Twenty years ago, when Francois 
Thalamy had been a young man in the 
thirties, there had been another Verena 
Blanc, the daughter of the half-witted 
charcoal-burner who lived at La Croisette, 
an hour’s walk from Montherond. She 
was young and beautiful, with large, soft, 

ey eyes, and round, peach-bloom cheeks, 
All the lads who came to dine at Monthe- 
rond were jealous of Verena’s smiles and 
favours ; but Francois Thalamy was the 
most jealous of all. He had gone through 
life insensible to the charms of any 
girl, until the day he saw Verena; and, 
when he had once fixed his affections 
and hopes on her, it was a mortal pang to 
him if he saw her look kindly at any other 
man. He might as well have resigned 
himself to his fate from the first, for 
Verena overlooked his adoration, and 
gave him no encouragement. His thirty- 
five years seemed, from her standpoint of 
eighteen, like uninteresting middle age. 
She certainly singled out none of her other 
admirers, but danced and flirted with them 
impartially. That, however, was very little 
consolation to Thalamy, when his heart 
was bursting with love for her. 

Matters grew worse as time went on. 
One spring Sunday there came some 
students from Lausanne for a holiday in 
the forest. They dined at Montherond and 
danced in the thatched ball-room afterwards. 
After that Verena did not smile on all her 
admirers alike, nor distribute her dances 
any longer with impartiality. She kept 
them, as nearly as possible, for one of the 
students, whom his companions called 
Réné, and who came back to Montherond, 
Sunday after Sunday, all through the sum- 
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mer, till, in a reckless student fashion, he 
had run up quite a long bill at Cruchon’s 
for dinners, and beer, and wine, and other 
things, which he could enjoy far better 
than he could pay for. 

By-and-by the neighbours began to won- 
der how old Blanc could be so foolish as 
to let his motherless girl have so much 
liberty; then the wonder grew to head- 
shakings, and more than one well-inten- 
tioned busybody tried to open the char- 
coal burner’s eyes to something which was 
clear to everyone else. 

The old man was slow to believe what 
had happened to his bright-eyed child, 
and, when he did understand, his feeble in- 
dignation did not seem to have any effect 
on Monsieur Réné, who, besides his passion 
for enjoyment, seemed to have only one 
other compelling power for his actions, 
namely a great dread of his delinquencies 
reaching the ears of his father. 

Verena always defended her lover, de- 
claring that he had promised to make her 
his wife as soon as he could screw bis 
courage up to the necessary conflict with 
his father. At last, it was arranged that 
he should go home to Yverdon for a few 
days toplead theircause; and he bound him- 
self to bring back a favourable answer the 
following Sunday. However, whether he 
went or not, or, if he went, how his mission 
sped, Verena never knew. The Sunday 
was long remembered afterwards for a 
terrible storm which raged through the 
forest; it would have been unreasonable 
to expect Monsieur Réné to walk over 
from Lausanne in such weather ; so poor 
Verena made the best of her disappoint- 
ment for that time. After the storm the 
summer came back, and she went day 
after day to the bridge to watch for his 
coming down the hill along the short vista 
of dark pines, But he never came; and 
when the snow lay all over the woodland, 
little Verena was born in shame and misery, 
and a patch was cleared in the churchyard 
to dig a resting-place for her broken-hearted 
mother, 

The child grew up tall and strong with 
her old grandfather, till, when she was 
twelve years old, Madame Cruchon at the 
inn took her to be her maid-servant : she 
gave two reasons: one was that the girl’s 
services might be counted as payment for 
her dishonest father’s unpaid debt; the 
other, that old Blanc might not spoil his 
granddaughter and let her run to her ruin 
as her mother had done before her. 

Madame Cruchon certainly ran no risk 





of spoiling Verena by over-indulgence; the 
child had very little kindness shown her 
at the inn, but she had plenty of rough 
work, and plenty of hard words seasoned 
with a fair share of blows, all of which 
did not prevent her growing up graceful 
and lissome, nor take the light out of her 
grey eyes, nor the ripe fulness from her 
rosy lips, nor the bloom from her rounded 
cheek. In fact, though Verena Blanc was 
only the granddaughter of the poor im- 
becile charcoal burner, only the nameless 
child of dishonoured parents, she was far 
and away the belle of the forest hamlets, 
and chiefest and best favoured on her long 
list of admirers was her mistress’s grand- 
son, Pierre Maurice Cruchon, the heir-ap- 
parent of the farm of La Criblerie and the 
inn of Montherond. Frangois Thalamy, too, 
had carried on his hopeless passion for the 
mother in a doting fondness for the daugh- 
ter; but that could scarcely be said to 
count for anything, except when Madame 
Cruchon or her daughter-in-law was cross, 
and then Thalamy’s infatuation was as 
good a peg as any other on which to hang 
areproach. It must be owned that Verena 
did not generally take the reproaches much 
to heart. When one is young, and when 
one feels that life may have plenty of good 
things in store, one can put up with hard 
work and hard words for the time being. 

It was the Feast of Pentecost. The pine- 
trees had put bright green rosettes on the 
ends of their sombre branches ; the moun- 
tain brook that turned Thalamy’s saw-mill 
was singing its gayest summer song; the 
birds were decked out in their courting 
plumage; the wild strawberry - blossoms 
gleamed in the grassy glades; and the quiet 
forest roads were alive with the groups of 
people on their way to church. There 
were more people than usual, partly in 
honour of the great festival, and partly out 
of curiosity, to hear the sermon of the 
strange pastor, who was coming from the 
other side of the lake to preach at Mon- 
therond. 

Old Madame Cruchon and Verena had 
been very busy, preparing for all the guests 
who were expected at the inn. The tables 
were laid in the great room, whose four 
windows looked out on to the graveyard ; 
the largest barrel of beer was tapped ; the 
red and white wine had been laid ready, 
and the cookery had been advanced as far 
as possible on such an occasion. Madame 
Cruchon, junior, a fine buxom woman of 
five-and-forty, had come down from La 
Criblerie, to help. She was dressed, as 
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befitted the great day, in a spotless cap, 
surmounted by a flat straw hat, a velvet 
bodice, laced in front over a fine, white 
chemisette, and finished off at the waist by 
a massive silver buckle; below came a 
handsome plaited skirt, white stockings of 
open work, and broad, black shoes. She 
had covered up her finery, as far as pos- 
sible, with a businesslike apron; while she 
bustled about from one part of the house 
to another, with the restless eagerness of a 
person who is fully convinced of her own 
importance. 

“ It is a thousand pities, belle-mére,” she 
said, pausing before the old lady, who was 
peeling potatoes under the balcony, “a 
thousand pities that you have no variety 
of vegetables; why ever didn’t you pro- 
vide some green peas? Early vegetables 
give such a styletoa dinner. I wish I had 
known yesterday.” 

“And if you had known—are there 
green peas at La Criblerie, any more than 
at Montherond ¢” 

“IT could have procured some,” replied 
the younger woman loftily, ‘‘and I would 
have done. At home, at Ouchy, there will 
be certainly green peas on the table to-day. 
My brother would have sent some as far as 
the Chalet 4 Gobet, and Verena could have 
gone to feteh them,” 

“Well, we shall have to do without 
them,” said the old woman, a little snap- 
pishly—she did not like to be criticised 
by her daughter-in-law—“ folks must be 
thankful for what they can get, when they 
come to dinner in the forest ; besides,” she 
added, ‘‘there’s some asparagus, which can 
be handed to Monsieur le Pasteur and this 
Monsieur Vernier, who is to preach——” 

“ Asparagus!” cried her daughter-in- 
law, “and if you couldn't get green peas, 
how did you manage to get that ?” 

“T didn’t get it—it was a present—a 
present to Verena, not to me, only I told 
her that, of course, it must go on the table 
to day.” 

_ “And who in the... Who brought 
it?” interrupted Madame Cruchon. 

_ “Why, Francois from the mill was down 
in Lausanne, yesterday, and he brought 
her that, and some bonbons, which must 
have cost two francs.” 

“Francois at the mill again,” retorted 
the other. “He has a lot more money 
than wit. Why, the asparagus must have 
cost three francs, and two for bonbons ; 
that makes five. It’s a pity he hasn’t 
something better to do with his five-franc 
pleces,” 





* And, since Madame has taken the 
bonbons for dessert, as well as the as- 
paragus,” called out Verena, from her work 
jast inside the kitchen window, “I do not 
think you need complain of what he has 
bought with this five-franc piece—if he 
hasn’t much wit.” 

“And a good thing your mistress did 
take them. She would do well to take 
those silver buckles he gave you at 
Easter.” 

“ Not at all,” replied Verena composedly. 
“T shouldn’t have parted with those so 
easily ; silver buckles last longer than bon- 
bons and spring vegetables.” 

“If you're saucy, I'll take them away 
at once myself. If I were you, belle-mére, 
I would not allow her to wheedle presents 
ont of a half-witted old man. I call it 
scandalous, and no one knows what it may 
lead to. Listen! there is a carriage. It 
must be the pastor. Go, Verena and take 
his horse, and, mind you, no loitering to 
see who is going into church.” 

“ Perhaps,” rejoined the girl coolly, “it 
would be as well to take the asparagus and 
cakes back to Francois. If Madame is 
angry that I have accepted them, I will 
return them when I have finished in the 
stable.” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Madame Pierre 
loudly, as Verena went towards the stable, 
“the impudence of the girl passes all 
measure. She answers me with an ef- 
frontery for which she deserves to have 
her ears boxed. All I can say is, that if I 
see our Pierre Maurice go near her to- 
day I will send him straight back to La 
Criblerie.” 

“She shan’t go to the dance this even- 
ing, the saucy minx!” said old Madame 
Cruchen, loudly also, The words reached 
Verena’s ears, as they were intended to do, 
“T’'ll give her some work to do instead ; 
and as to Pierre Maurice, you must keep 
your eye onhim. He is a silly boy; but 
he'll come to his senses after a bit.” 

“It is to be hoped he will,” sighed his 
mother. “I’m sure no one knows the life 
I lead with him. He told us point-blank 
last night that he would not look twice at 
Elise Lannes nor Marie Veyse as long as 
there is a Verena Blanc at Montherond. 
He would be capable of marrying her— 
yes, of marrying her—if we would give him 
a word of encouragement.” 

‘She is a tiresome girl; why can’t she 
do her work and let the men alone?” 
grumbled Madame Cruchon. “I suppose 
I must send her away. Your aunt at 
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Thonon wants a strong girl to milk and 
make cheese. She has often asked me to 
spare Verena,” 

“ Bless me, belle-mére, you must be out 
of your senses. Why, when she is here 
you can keep your eye on her and on 
Pierre Maurice ; but if she were at Thonon, 
he’d be after her at once, and there’d be no 
one to keep a tight hand over him there.” 

“There’s something in that ; besides, I 
could scarcely spare her. She has the 
strength of a man, and her temper is not 
bad, though she is pert. If only she wasn’t 
so fond of the lads. Look, there’s the 
Pastor walking with Monsieur Lombard 
under the trees. He’s a fine man, isn’t 
he? I wonder what sort of a preacher he 
is. I wonder why that girl doesn’t come 
in ; it’s time the soup was skimmed. She 
doesn’t generally take such a time to un- 
harness a horse and tie it up.” 

“ She’s gone off in the sulks, or else she’s 
gossiping; she might have been in five 
minutes ago. I shall just go and hurry 
her,” said Madame Pierre, with an ominous 
shake of the head. 

Meantime Verena had set to work at the 
unharnessing and feeding of the pastor’s 
horse, as if she were quite at home in the 
capacity of deputy-hostler. The stable was 
large and roomy, and dusk with the shadow 
of the trees which grew close round it. 

The girl measured out the corn carefully, 
as if from habit, but the expression on her 
face could have had no connection with her 
actual occupation. Whatever was the 
subject of her thoughts, it engrossed her 
so completely that she did not hear the 
opening of a door at the further end of the 
stable, nor an approaching footstep. 

“Verena,” said a man’s voice close beside 
her, “Verena.” But apparently she did 
not hear this either. Then an arm stole 
round her waist, and catching her wrist 
held it still while another hand tried 
to raise her head and look into her face. 
All in vain. 

‘What is the matter, my Verena?” he 
asked, finding himself repulsed. “ Are you 
apgry with me? What have I done since 
we parted to make you meet me like this ? 
Won’t you speak? If you have anything 
against me, out with it, and let us make 
it up.” 

But the appeal was met by an obdurate 
silence. 

“ All right, Verena, if this is to be the 
order of the day, I will take my way back 
to La Criblerie, without even going to 
church. Good-bye.” 





‘- Good-bye,” returned Verena tranquilly. 
‘Good-bye, Pierre Maurice. You may 
just as well go back home now, as when 
your mother sends you; I don’t want to 
keep you.” 

As she spoke she yielded so far as to 
allow her lover to turn her face towards 
him; then she drew his hand down 
from her cheek and pushed him away. 

* Don’t you want to keep me ?” asked the 
young man dubiously. ‘Whom have you 
promised to dance with to-night instead of 
me. I might just as well knock him down 
if I meet him on my way home.” 

“ You needn’t go knocking any one down 
on my account,” replied Verena, ‘I shan’t 
dance with any one. I shan’t even be at 
the dance.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Pierre 
Maurice angrily, “ what’s all this about? ” 

“T shall have some work to do this 
evening ; that’s all.” 

“Work to do, indeed! And what is 
there so important that it will not keep till 
to-morrow. I say you shall go to the 
dance, or else I’l] know the reason why.” 

“It’s as easy to know the reason, as to 
ask for it, Pierre Maurice. If you will 
promise to dance with Elise Lannes and 
Marie Veyse, and not so much as to look 
at me, I shall be there in my best clothes 
and my silver buckles, and find plenty of 
other partners.” 

‘Then I shan’t promise any such thing,” 
returned the heir-apparent with decision. 
“‘T won’t be madea fool of like that. I’ve 
told my mother, over and over again, that 
neither to Elise Lannes nor to Marie Veyse 
will I do one moment’s wooing. She 
knows on whom my heart is fixed, and she 
might just as well know that she won’t 
unfix it,” 

“Tt isn’t the least use in the world to 
talk like that,” replied Verena, keeping 
back a tremble in her voice. “ Your heart 
might be fixed a thousand times more 
firmly than it is; but do you think a girl 
of any spirit would push herself into a 
family where she would be despised and 
looked down on?” 

“They shouldn’t despise you; they 
shouldn’t look down on you,” interrupted 
her lover eagerly. ‘“ I’d teach them better.” 

“You never would,” returned the girl 
bitterly, ‘ they are too fond of reproaching 
me with —with what I can’t help, to 
leave off at your bidding. No, Pierre 
Maurice, you had better give me up. I 
shan’t go into a house where I shouldn’t 
be made welcome.” 
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‘ Ah, Verena,” cried Pierre Maurice 
reproachfully, ‘‘ you’d better have said that 
a year ago, instead of telling me you loved 
me. I’m afraid it’s all true what the folks 
say, and what I’ve always contradicted ; 
and my mother spoke true when she 
warned me you'd throw me over.” 

“She spoke quite true,” cried Verena, 
passionately. ‘Of course, she knows best. 
What else did you expect, since they all 
say 1am acoquette? You can go away 
and say it too; it doesn’t matter. Nothin 
matters to me. I wish I were dead an 
buried. I would go away from Montherond 
to-morrow if I had anywhere to go to. Iam 
so very unhappy—sometimes.” And the 
big tears of self-commiseration rolled down 
her cheeks, and fell, with heavy splashes, 
on her blue apron. 

For a minute Maurice looked in mute 
amazement at this unusual and unexpected 
outbreak, half afraid of another repulse if 
he showed her any sympathy. 

“Pierre Maurice,” she sobbed, “ say 
something to comfort me. I’m just ready 
to break my heart.” 

There was only one way he could think 
of to comfort her, and that was not by 
words. 

** Well, I never!” cried a voice from the 
stable-door. ‘‘These are nice goings on ! 
What is to happen next? Here have thy 
grandmother and I been calling this flirting 
child till our throats are weary; and thou 
hast nothing better to do than to come 
here and play the fool with her! Loose 
her this moment! Tay father shall settle 
with thee for this. I wash my hands of the 
business ; thou art too headstrong for me.” 

Madame Pierre ruled in her family with 
a rod of iron. As she spoke, her son’s 
clasp of the sobbing girl involuntarily 
loosened, while Verena looked up at him 
with a pitiful glance. 

“Hast thou nothing to say, Pierre 
Maurice?” she cried. “If you love me 
as you say, don’t let me feel that I have no 
one to stand up for me.” 

“ Mother,” began the young man, hesi- 
tatingly, as if he knew that all appeal 
would be useless, “ you are a 

“Hold thy tongue, thou senseless boy !” 
broke in Madame Pierre. ‘I will not hear 
one single word. Loose that hussy this 
moment, and go straight back home. 
That ever a son of mine should be led into 
such folly and wickedness !” 

The crushed look in Verena’s face had 
hardened into one of defiance. She drew 
herself up, and faced her lover’s mother. 








“Why do you talk of folly and wicked- 
ness?” she cried. “It is you who are 
foolish and wicked ; and, if I ever do any- 
thing wicked, there will be more blame at 
your door than at mine. Do you not call 
it a sin to treat any woman as you treat 
me? You have always been hard on me. 
You have always taunted me with things 
which happened before I was born; and 
now that you know that Pierre Maurice 
has chosen me instead of a richer, better- 
born girl, you are ten times worse. But I 
have my pride too. I will go away from 
Montherond—away to where you will 
never hear of me again, neither you, nor 
your son, nor anyone.” 

“TI sincerely hope you will,” answered 
Madame Pierre, struck aghast at the girl’s 
fury. ‘‘No better thing could happen 
than that you should follow in your 
father’s steps, and go away without leaving 
a trace of yourself. If this lad is such 
a fool as to fret for a week or two, he'll 
soon get over it. It won't take much 
to cure him. He doesn’t mean to marry 
you ; and you would be a bigger fool than 
he is to expect him to.” 

But Verena was already out of hearing. 
Tn less than a minute she was safely barred 
into the garret where she slept, and which 
neither threats nor entreaties could prevail 
on her to leave. 

“T don’t know what you take my word 
for, mother,” said Pierre Maurice, stolidly, 
as his mother turned to go; “ but I swear 
to you the solemnest oath I can swear that 
Verena Blanc shall be my wife, if I wait 
till I am old and grey to be able to marry 
her.” 





IN THE DIALS. 


YEARS ago Seven Dials by night was 
notable for a ferocious kind of gaiety. 
There was a glare about the public-houses, 
there had been seven once, people used to 
say ; one between each of the seven streets 
that opened—if such a word could be used 
about such close, fetid, and miserable 
thoroughfares—anyhow, finished upon that 
doleful round, which was the type of all 
that was sordid, low, and dangerous in the 
way of streets. 

Still the gaiety was there, a feverish, 
excited, tipsy kind of gaicty, manifested in 
hoarse songs, loud oaths, free fights, and a 
general abandon ; lights flared, the doors 
of the public-houses were always on the 
swing, and the fumes of gin, beer, and 
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tobacco seemed to hang about the place in 
a kind of visible fog. It had been so for 
long enough. Hogarth’s Beer Street and 
Gin Lane are within sight of St. Giles’s 
spire; and the tipsy woman, whose babe is 
tumbling from her arms, and the besotted 
tipplers, lost to all sense of humanity, might 
easily have been matched in the present 
century. 

But all this has changed. The Dials 
indeed look as wretched and sordid as 
ever, but dull now and depressed, without 
a sign of the feverish debauch of other 
days. There is only one dial remaining, 
by the way, and that upon a house whose 
frequenters seem no more noisy and 
quarrelsome than the general run of people 
in respectable neighbourhoods. The other 
dials Time has put back into his poke, 
and we shall see them no more. There 
were never more than six, although it is 
said that nobody ever yet succeeded in 
counting the number of streets that open 
into the Dials, in spite of the evidence of 
the poet Gay, who probably only went by 
hearsay : 

Here to seven streets, seven dials count their day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray. 

But whether six or seven, the uncritical 
belief of former days in the public-house 
dials must be renounced. As the above 
distich intimates, it was from a central 
pillar adorned with a certain number of 
dials that the quarter originally took its 
name—a pillar which all the authorities say 
was removed some time in the last century, 
in order to dig for treasure supposed to be 
concealed, but never found, about its 
foundations. There is a pleasant touch of 
romance about this last statement, which 
suggests all kinds of speculations. The 
man who designed and built this quarter, 
now just about two hundred years ago, had 
made a fortune out of public and private 
lotteries. How if he had designed the 
whole thing as a kind of puzzle prize, and 
had buried the gross lot of a hundred 
thousand pounds or so, for the benefit of 
the diviner clever enough to read the 
enigma? But such speculations would 
carry us too far afield, concerned as we are 
chiefly with the present aspect of the 
Dials. 

It need hardly be said that the whole 
region is undergoing a complete change ; the 
labyrinth of dark and dangerous streets and 
alleys has been pierced, in every direction, 
by well-frequented thoroughfares. The 
Dials are still untouched, but the character 
of the place—unenviable it may be, and yet 





original—is fast departing. One street, 
however, still retains its peculiar cachet, 
and from its forming a continuation of Saint 
Martin’s Lane, and being a convenient 
thoroughfare between Charing Cross and 
Oxford Street, was always the most re- 
spectable and thriving part of Seven Dials. 
It was long the head-quarters of the bird- 
fanciers of London, and at night there 
would be a regular bird market going on, 
at which birdcatchers, fanciers, and dealers, 
with sellers of chickweed, groundsel, and 
bird-provender of various kinds, met upon 
the pavement, and bought, sold, and ex- 
changed their wares, Nowadays, you would 
find more bird-fanciers proper about Lis- 
son Grove or Bethnal Green, than in the 
neighbourhood of the Dials; but one 
street still remains a mart for birds, 
with dealers no longer of the peri- 
patetic order, but the occupiers of roomy 
shops and extensive premises. Here are 
shops devoted to the sale of birds and 
beasts—where you may suit yourself with 
a canary, a piping bullfinch, with a pair of 
game chickens, or even a fighting cock ; a 
couple of lovely white lop-eared rabbits, a 
dormouse, or a squirrel. As for white 
mice, they have a clientéle and literature 
of their own. The “ Boy’s Own Book of 
White Mice,” which, with many other 
manuals of a zoological character, is on 
sale at our bird dealer’s, suggests the popu- 
larity of these small animals among suc- 
cessive generations of schoolboys. 

Wanting a rhinoceros, an alligator, or a 
boa-constrictor, one would not go to Seven 
Dials, although, no doubt, any of these 
might be procured to order ; but a monkey 
might be picked up on the spot ; and of the 
small deer of animated nature there is an 
abundant supply. One or two shops de- 
vote themselves to the sale of the 
fauna of our woods and fields, Time was, 
in the Tom and Jerry epoch and earlier, 
when a badger was always ready for the 
use of noble sportsmen in trying their dogs ; 
and rare specimens of the scarcer of our 
English wild beasts occasionally find their 
way to the Dials. Sometimes a snake is to 
be seen, curled up in a glass case, or writh- 
ing about, hissing defiantly at the group of 
spectators who are sure to collect about 
the show. Lizards and frogs crawl and 
hop about their narrow hunting-grounds. 
There are rats in cages, and white bull- 
terriers ; a raven pecks viciously from its 
wicker tenement, and sets the pies and jays 
on the shelf above chattering and fighting. 
Anything like a disturbance, however, 1s 
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against the rules of the establishment ; 
quarrelsome neighbours are separated, and 
order is restored. 

The presiding genius of the establish- 
ment—a lady of sallow complexion, with 
thick, black ringlets—moves about among 
her flock, with an eye to everything that 
is going on. When the day is fine, the 
singing birds are put outside to take the 
air, There is a fine old-fashioned ledge 
over the shop-window which seems expressly 
adapted for bird cages. There are clean 
white curtains in the window above, and a 
muslin blind; and a card by the door in- 
forms us that this room is to let. What 
an altogether unique opportunity for ac- 
quiring an experience such as might have 
befitted one of Dickens’s heroes—a lodging 
over the bird and animal shop, and looking 
into Seven Dials ; to listen to the skylarks 
and the piping bullfinch, as one lies in bed 
on Sunday mornings ; to make friends with 
the bull-terrier, and draw out the conver- 
sational powers of the raven. There is a 
suggestive charm about the idea, and yet 
it is an idea born after its due time ; one 
would feel like a ghost under such circum- 
stances, and listen always for voices which 
had long been silent. 

Other dealers concern themselves more 


with aquatic animals, and not only animals, 
but vegetables : clinging water-weeds, and 
snails whichare at homeeither above or below 
the water, with formidable water beetles 
clicking their formidable claws against 
their glass prisons ; with sticklebacks and 
other fish of a hardy habit and social 


temperament. Efts, and newts, and such- 
like miniature crocodiles congregate on 
little islands in their aquatic globes; and 
all these creatures look bright and healthy 
while the traffic of a great city passes 
under their very noses, 

Hereabouts, too, you may find a zoo- 
logical artist ready to make the counterfeit 
presentment of any deceased favourite, 
whether in fur or feathers. An old curi- 
osity shop, too, is still in existence, with 
bric-A-brac of miscellaneous character, and 
& specialty for old coins, medals, tokens, 
and the humbler relics of old London; 
tobacco-pipes which may have been smoked 
by Elizabethan buccaneers ; pilgrim bottles; 
and leaden tokens, such, as in returning, 
Canterbury Pilgrims wore on their hats ; 
and other unconsidered trifles. 

All this colony of dealers in animated 
nature is ancient enough, and seems to go 
back to the time when Saint Giles’s parish, 
if not literally in the fields, was near enough 





to meadows, ponds, streams, hedges, and 
thickets to make the place a convenient 
rendezvous for birdcatchers and sellers of 
herbs and simples. 

It was not the fault of the inhabitants 
of St. Giles’s that this irregular market was 
not formally constituted. As the City 
records show, in the reign of Charles the 
First they purchased the right of holding 
two markets and three fairs from Trinity 
College, Oxford; a right which the college 
authorities were enabled to grant, owing 
to the former liberality of the then King’s 
father, James, who had bestowed upon 
them a number of blank charters for fairs 
and markets, to dispose of at their pleasure, 
the proceeds to help to build their new 
hall. The fathers of the City, however, 
put a foot down upon the undertaking. 
They had a charter, too, an earlier onc— 
time of Edward the Third—granting that 
no markets should be allowed within seven 
miles of the City ; and this charter, backed 
by the influence of the City, prevailed with 
the inner Star Chamber of the period, and 
the Saint Giles’s markets and fairs were 
suppressed, 

At that time Seven Dials had no exist- 
ence except as an ill-drained and mal- 
odorous piece of ground, known as Marsh- 
land or Cock and Pye Fields, the latter 
name derived from the sign of a tavern 
which stood at a corner of the plot. There 
is even now a damp and humid feeling 
about the Dials, and if there be any fog 
about the town there it hangs most per- 
sistently. The houses, indeed, are of a 
solid, substantial character, although among 
the earliest efforts of the speculative 
builder, and were intended to form a 
genteel, if not aristocratic, quarter. For, 
indeed, the reputation of St. Giles’s for 
poverty and squalor is not a matter of 
ancient history. And now the whole dis- 
trict is changing its character, poverty is 
in course of being driven further afield 
by modern improvements, or, anyhow, 
demolition and rebuilding. One sign of 
the change is the disappearance of the 
barbers’ shops, with their variegated poles 
—of which we shall now find few 
about the Dials. It is recorded by J. B. 
Smith, a famous authority for the traditions 
of Old London, that, desirous t» undergo a 
Sunday shave by genuine hands, “I re- 
paired to Seven Dials, where, in Great St. 
Andrew Street, a slender female performed 
the operation, whilst her husband, a strap- 
ping soldier in the Horse Guards, sat smok- 
ing his pipe.” 
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The ancient connection, too, between 
bird-fancying and barbers, as exemplified 
in Mr. Pol Sweedlepipes, at whose house 
lodged the more famous Mrs, Gamp, seems 
now well-nigh dissolved. The homely 
ways, indeed, of other times have de- 
parted even from the Dials, and pro- 
bably before long their last relics will be 
swept away. But there is still a shop 
devoted to ballads of the old-fashioned 
sort, with the name of Fortey over the 
doorway, and in smaller letters “ successor 
to Catnach.” And here is a name that 
wakes memories of old St. Giles’s, a name 
that collectors of ballad literature still love 
to dwell upon. Not here, indeed, was the 
original Catnach press, but in a court out 
of Monmouth Street, or Dudley Street, as 
it is now called, once noted for its old 
clothes marts, and yet well within the cir- 
cuit of Seven Dials, 

At Fortey’s shop you may still buy 
strings of ballads with the archaic and 
rudimentary woodcuts; but even here 
change is at work—ballads are giving place 
to music-hall songs, and the last dying 
speech and confession has vanished from 
the scene. 

It was in this last kind of literature that 
Catnach excelled. His great coup in that 
way was in his accounts of the murder of 
Major Weare by Thurtell, and the 
subsequent execution of the latter. In 
reality, Thurtell met his fate with wonder- 
ful courage. Just before he stepped out 
on the scaffold, Thurtell, who was dressed 
with extreme neatness in the fashion of the 
day, begged a last favour of the under- 
sheriff—it was to tell him how the great 
fight terminated — a fight near Worcester 
on the previous Wednesday, between Tom 
Spring and Irish Langham. 

“Tt has been a hard-fought battle,” 
replied the functionary with unction ; “it 
lasted for two hours and five minutes, and 
Spring was a great deal punished, but he 
won it.” 

‘God bless him! He is an old friend of 
mine,” said Thurtell, as he made himself 
ready for his last toilet. 

Indeed, from the beginning to end, there 
were such singular and dramatic features 
about this tragedy, that the public interest 
was thoroughly aroused, and Catnach’s 
broad sheets sold in thousands. But when 
the last scene was over and Thurtell’s 
dying speech—not the real one, be sure 
—had been hawked all over the town, it 
occurred to Catnach to try and revive the 
languishing excitement, and he had an 





immense number of sheets printed apropos 
of nothing, but headed in big type: ‘‘ We 
are alive again!” a startling announcement 
for the public when the thoughts of all 
were running on Weare and his murderers. 
But the joke or hoax was very ill-received, 
and Catnach had hard work to appease the 
crowd of ill-used vendors and buyers, who, 
not without reason, resented warmly such 
a catch-penny trick. 





POOR FOLK. 
A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ David Ward,” * The Story of a Sorrow,” 
© A Dreadful Mésalliance,” ete. etc, 


——— 
CHAPTER I. 


“You are under no obligation to keep 
the child, and, of course, you understand 
that?” 

"Te." 

She stood before the lawyer in her limp 
shawl and faded bonnet, with her hard 
hands folded in an attitude of hopeless 
acquiescence. 

She was a thin, parchment-coloured 
woman, with prominent cheek bones, sunken, 
tintless eyes, and a bowed figure ; a woman 
so broken by labour and self-abnegation, 
that only her jet-black hair saved her 
aspect from the impress of absolute old 
age. 

er You know I told you a year ago that 
my client would pay no more for mainte- 
nance, and therefore you have kept the child 
at your own risk,” the lawyer went on, 
leaning back easily in his comfortable office 
chair, and surveying the poor drudge 
before him with his alert and penetrating 
glance. 

* Yes, I remember.” 

“Then what is the good of coming here 
again to waste my time and your own?” 

“T thought yoa might have something 
different to tell me.” 

“ Unfortunately I have nothing different. 
A great many people who promise to pay 
forget. I am not aware that the people 
who promise not to pay ever amend their 
ways, in my experience at any rate.” 

“Then what am I to do?” 

‘Whatever you like, Mrs. Rayne. You 
know, when I saw you last, I explained 
fully that my client was not responsible 
for this child, whom he had adopted, so to 
speak, more as a matter of feeling than as 
a matter of necessity. He paid you to 
take charge of him as long as he could; 
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when his way of life altered he intimated 
the fact to me, and I advised you to get 
rid of the child somehow, as he had no 
claim on you, and no one expected you to 
be responsible. You may recollect when I 
suggested the expediency of putting him 
on the parish how indignant you were.” 

“T don’t remember being indignant, sir,” 
the woman answered with her hopeless 
intonation, ‘I said I would never put 
him on the parish, as long as I had strength 
to work for him, because I loved him. I 
don’t think I said anything more, sir.” 

“Well, possibly not,” he said im- 
patiently; ‘at any rate you elected to 
keep him, and that ended the matter as 
far as I was concerned.” 

Mr. Lipsilt rose as he spoke, closed his 
his desk with a vicious little snap, and 
proceeded to draw on his light overcoat. 
The lawyer was not naturally more unkind 
than other people; but he had acquired 
sharp ways towards the poor, having 
pronounced opinions regarding their 
density. 

It was the close of a long, hot office day, 
and he wished to get out of the sultry 
precincts of his business premises in 
Chancery Lane with all dispatch, and there 
stood Mrs. Rayne stupidly retarding him, 
and quite oblivious of all his emphatic 
movements. Of course he could not wait 
to be ceremonious with her, he just turned 
his face sideways towards her, and said 
briefly: ‘I have nothing more to add.” 

“Very well, sir.” She had been ab- 
stractedly fingering the attenuated fringe 
of her shabby shawl and mutely question- 
ing him, with dull, beseeching eyes, and 
there was something of despair in her 
gesture as she dropped the corner of the 
shawl and turned away. 

Harsh as Mr. Lipsilt could be, he 
was not utterly invulnerable. He spoke 
out hastily as the woman neared the door : 
“If you choose to keep the boy, you 
should make him useful.” 

“He is very useful. I don’t know what 
Tshould do without him at home when I’m 
away.” 

“You should find a way of getting him 
to earn something. Many children con- 
eat a good deal to their own support at 

is age.” 

Mrs. Rayne paused on the threshold, 
and turned her dejected face into the room 
again. 

“If I did not need him in the house 
so much, I should like to keep him at 
school.” 





The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, 

“Of course, if you choose to make a 
gentleman of him——” he said, with a 
slight laugh. 

“ He is so clever,” the woman answered, 
apologetically ; and then, without waiting 
for anything further, she withdrew, closing 
the door softly behind her. 

* They are all alike,” Mr. Lipsilt said, 
half aloud—“ all alike : foolish, and thrift- 
less, and desperately charitable.” 

Now that there was no one to retard 
him, the lawyer’s movements became more 
leisurely. He looked round the office, 
pushed a chair straight, polished the nap 
of his hat slowly with his coat-sleeve, and 
then proceeded to draw on his gloves. 

“ A man should never try to do a good 
turn to anyone, and then he would be less 
likely to incur reproaches,” he said to him- 
self thoughtfully. ‘Out of pure good- 
heartedness, I provided that woman with a 
nurseling, for which she was paid for years 
and years; and now, because my client 
chooses to assert his independence, she 
turns round and blames me !” 

Poor Mrs. Rayne had never thought 
of blaming anyone. What was certainly a 
great misfortune to her she had mutely 
accepted as a piece of her habitual ill-luck ; 
but to have admitted that would have 
spoiled the point which it pleased the 
lawyer to make at that moment. Posing 
as ill-used now and again seemed to lend a 
flavour to his habitual prosperity. 

Meantime, Mrs. Rayne went home 
rapidly, keeping out of the way of the 
well-dressed people who thronged the 
thoroughfare, and moving with the furtive 
step which in time becomes habitual to the 
down-trodden. 

To keep out of notice, to get home 
quickly, to escape the cutting sense of 
contrast with the surrounding prosperity, 
was the dominant instinct which had hardly 
grown to the intensity of a motive with 
her, when an open landau swept suddenly 
towards and past her, and the little cloud 
of dust cast up by its flashing wheels was 
puffed carelessly by the warm June wind 
into her face. 

Mrs. Rayne stopped suddenly with a 
shiver, despite the heat. That fair, hand- 
some, well-preserved woman, with her 
breezy laces, her delicately-tinted clothing, 
her dainty gloves—how many memories 
did the mere sight of her recall to the 
poor drudge toiling through the dust! 
And yet Lady Evelyn Hopetown, to her 
knowledge, had never seen Mrs. Rayne, 
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and was utterly unconscious that the most 
important event in her own history had 
brought about the catastrophe in the life 
of one so remote from her in every way. 

The beautiful June evening was almost 
over when Mrs. Rayne reached the un- 
savoury court which contained the two 
poor apartments which she called home. 
Thin, wan children were amusing them- 
selves on doorsteps, haggard women were 
calling to each other shrilly across the 
pavement, and a man or two lounged in- 
dolently against the wall, doing nothing in 
an emphatic way. 

No one spoke to Mrs. Rayne as she 
passed, and she spoke to no one. In the 
court—contrasted with her neighbours— 
she wore an aspect of well-being as pro- 
nounced as her depression and dinginess 
had been in the more prosperous parts of 
the City. Mrs. Rayne was looked on as 
an aristocrat and exclusive, in Bloater’s 
Rents, for several reasons. She dressed 
in whole garments generally ; she was 
known to have regular employment ; she 
had not patronised the pawn-shops for 
years, indeed, had never done so save 
vicariously ; and her husband stayed at 
home and did not drink. That the firs 
part of Tom Rayne’s merit was solely owing 
to an acute attack of paralysis, and the 
second part to a sated appetite and general 
ill health, did not materially affect the 
question. 

The rooms the Raynes inhabited were 
on the second floor of the tumble-down 
house, and that in itself was a distinction, 
for ground-floor rooms were generally damp 
and in the worst repair, and the windows 
of first-floors frequently suffered from stray 
stones when an uproar arose in the 
court, while higher latitudes were difficult 
of access. Mrs. Rayne had, therefore, 
managed to secure what were considered 
choice apartments. 

And, bad as they were, they were not 
wholly unattractive ; for, when the door 
opened to her latch-key, it was seen 
that the stained walls were covered with 
pictures cut from the illustrated papers, 
too closely arranged, indeed, for artistic 
perceptions, but most satisfactorily as re- 
garded hiding dilapidations ; that the bare 
boards were clean and mended in the 
broken places, and that a strong elbow- 
chair was drawn up close to the extinct 
fire. 

A little boy of ten, or thereabouts, with 
a thin, dark faca and very bright, black 
eyes, was the only occupant of the room 





when the woman entered, and he rose and 
came towards her with the quick, quiet 
movements peculiar to habitual attendants 
on the sick. 

** You are late,” he said, in a low voice. 
4 “Yes. I had a good many things to 

0.” 

“And you are tired,” with ready com- 
passion. 

“Yes; it has been a long day, and 
disappointing,” sighing as she untied her 
bonnet strings. 

** And I have let the fire out; but wait, 
mammy,” silencing her before she could 
speak ; ‘' there is wood here in the corner, 
and if you will sit down in father’s chair, 
I shall have a cup of tea for you in a 
minute.” 

She was too tired to protest. She sat 
down as directed, and watched the little 
fellow affectionately as he moved hither 
and thither. 

“Ts father long in bed?” she asked 
after a pause. 

* About an hour, 
tired every day.” 

*T bought him a few strawberries) on 
the way home. I hope he will like them, 
though they aren’t very first-class; the 
better ones were so dear.” 

“Tam sure he will like them. It was 
good of you to think of it,” 

“What have you been doing since I 
went away?” 

“T talked with father a while. He likes 
me to talk, though he always forgets what 
I tell him; and then I made his supper 
and put him to bed, and then I tidied up 
the room a bit; and, when you still didn’t 
come, I finished the stockings you were 
darning last night.” 

The woman drew a breath that caught 
like a sob, “You are my best blessing,” 
she said. 

The little fellow flushed delightedly. 

“T like doing what you do. Tom says 
it is mean, and girls’ work, but I like it.” 

“Tom never cared to help,” the words 
were fretfully resigned, “I am glad you 
do. I don’t think I could go on unless 
someone felt for me,” she added to 
herself. 

* Aud what 
mammy ?” 

“I left Mrs, Brown’s early, as I said I 
would; and then I went to see Mr. 
Lipsilt on business. I thought he would 
have some good news for me, about some 
money I was expecting: but he had not. 
The money is quite lost.” 
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“That is bad, mammy, very bad.” The 
thin little face took on a sharp, anxious 
look. To little Gordon Rayne, as the 
child was habitually called, a — 
represented its full value well told; an 
a vague sum, comprising many shillings, 
meant abundance or deprivation. 

“ Yes, it is bad; but itis well to know 
for sure that we are quite done with it, 
for then we don’t count on it, We shall have 
to do the best we can without it, and 
perhaps we shall not miss it so very 
much. Well, after I left Mr. Lipsilt’s 
office, I came through the pretty streets 
as usual; saw the nice shops and the well- 
dressed people ; and in Oxford Street, who 
do you think passed me in such a lovely 
carriage with two men on the box?” 

“T don’t know,” clasping his hands 
together nervously, while his eyes grew 
brighter. 

“Lady Evelyn Hopetown, looking so 
young and happy and handsome.” 

“ And did she know you?” 

“Know me—not likely,” Mrs. Rayne 
laughed a little, as she sipped her tea. 
“ Of course she saw me long ago among the 
crowd of other servants who were interested 
in Master Will’s wife ; but I am quite sure 
she never noticed me, and it is so long 
ago, and I was so different.” 

“Would she have known father, do 
you think?” 

‘‘No, she would have known him less 
than she knows me.” 

“Then she was not at your wedding?” 
leading up cautiously to the story of all 
stories that delighted his heart. 

“No, you see she was not married then, 
herself, nor visiting at the Manor at the 
time; but Miss Lily and Miss Louie, 
Master Will’s sisters, offered to be 
bridesmaids, and master gave us the 
wedding-breakfast and the bride-cake, and 
mistress bought me my white muslin 
wedding-gown, and gave me a nice black 
silk for Sundays, and Master Will made a 
speech at the breakfast.” 

“And father had a flower in his coat, 
and looked so handsome,” Gordon went on 
assisting the narrator; “and he made a 
speech too, and it was almost as good as 
Master Will’s, because father was so clever. 
And mistress lent her own carriage to take 
you both to meet the stage-coach, and 
everyone said it was the nicest wedding 
that had ever taken place on the estate.” 

“Yes, I suppose they did.” Mrs. Rayne’s 
hard hands were folded in her lap, and her 
eyes were dreamily fixed on the table 





before her. “And I suppose it was true 
too, for your father at that time was just 
a fine’ specimen of a good-looking, smart 
mechanic, and I think I was a pretty girl ; 
but what does all that matter now, when 
things are so different ?” 

“Father had gone to put the house in 
order for Master Will’s marriage, and you 
were the girl at the Gatehouse, isn’t that 
it?” the child went on with unwearying 
delight in the old familiar story. 

“Yes, that is how it was, and he was 
handsome and very popular, and everyone 
liked him, and I liked him too, and so I 
married him and came South.” 

“ And you had a nice little house of 
your own, and everything cosy and pretty 
till father fell into bad health.” 

“ Ye-es, till he fell into bad health.” 
‘ Till he fell into bad ways ” was the truth, 
but she could not say so to the child. 

“ And then all the nice things had to be 
sold, and when father did not get better 
and the children began to be hungry, you 
went out charing?” 

* Yes,” 

“ And five out of the eight babies died,” 
Gordon went on, not without a certain 
cheerfulness, for the thought of death is 
seldom depressing to a child. 

“ Yes, five out of the eight.” 

“But when Tom was seven years old I. 
came and I made nine.” 

“Yes, you came like sunshine, and you 
brought a blessing with you. Things have 
never been so hopeless since I had you.” 

There was silence for a moment, not be- 
cause Gordon was absorbed in the con- 
templation of his own virtues, but because 
he was thinking of something quite diffe- 
rent. Then his question broke the silence 
suddenly : “ Mother, where is Dick ? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘He sailed away, didn’t he?” 

‘Yes, I put him as a passenger aboard 
an outward-bound vessel, and that was the 
last I knowof him. He never came home, 
never wrote, never sent me a message.” 

‘t Maybe he was drowned at sea.” 

‘‘ No, he landed safely, I learned that at 
the Shipping Office. But don’t speak any 
more about it, dear, it hurts me.” 

There were circumstances connected with 
Dick’s going which his mother could not 
talk of to Gordon or anyone. It was 
always a bitter memory to her how she 
had been obliged to filch the necessary 
money, coin by coin, from the father. And 
yet it was her own money, part of her 
father’s legacy of fifty pounds to her; but 
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there was no law then for the protection of 
Married Women’s Property, and her hus- 
band had taken the money, and was wast- 
ing it; so, for Dick’s sake, she nerved 
herself to try and save a part. Judging 
herself by her own standard, she believed 
now she had been wrong, and so scarcely 
wondered that the money had not brought 
a blessing. 

“ But you like to talk about Elsie, don’t 
you ?” Gordon said brightly, suggesting a 
cheerful subject after a long pause. 

“Yes, Elsie is the happy one of all my 
children who have lived. I did the best 
for her that I knew, and she has turned 
out well.” 

“ Did I ever see her?” 

“Yes, you saw her. You were between 
three and four when she went away, but 
you would not remember her. She was a 
pretty girl, had the eyes and smile her 
father had when he was young. And when 
she was fourteen I sent her home to my 
mother. I knew mother would need a 
girl about the place, and I knew it would 
do Elsie a world of good to be trained by 
her. It was hard to let her go, for she was 
growing useful; but I never let myself 
regret it.” 

*‘ And now she is married ¢” 

‘Yes, she married one of the servants 
at Hopetown Manor, and has, I am sure, a 
pleasant life.” 

* And does she never come to town with 
the family ?” 

‘‘ No, her husband is one of the fixtures 
on the estate, such as my father was ; but 
I hear from her sometimes.” 

“ But you never go to see her?” 

“‘ No, the journey is long and costly.” 

Gordon drew a deep breath. ‘“ When I 
am a man I shall buy you a new gown and 
bonnet, and I shall take you home to see 
grandmother, and Elsie, and Hopetown 
Manor, and we shall spend a whole summer 
there by the lake or in the woods.” 


‘“ And father—who will see after 
father ?” 
** We shall take him too. Maybe it will 


do him good to see the place where he 
worked when he was young.” 

But all that will cost money !” 

“Not more than I shall earn and have. 
I am going to Australia one day,” drawing 
up his head proudly. 

“And what do you know about Aus- 
tralia?” 

“ All that father knows.” 





“ And what is that ?” 

‘* All that he has heard and read. Oh,I 
can tell you he knows about the goldfields, 
and big nuggets, and ‘ pockets,’ and every- 
thing ; and when I’m a man I’m going.” 

Tom Rayne was very fond of talking to 
Gordon. At one time Mrs, Rayne had 
thought this was due to Tom’s good nature; 
later, she believed her husband was growing 
childish, and found Gordon very com- 
panionable—indeed, as they sat opposite 
each other sometimes, it would have been 
hard to say which was the wiser or 
stronger; and this long before Gordon 
had arrived at his present years. 

Tom had reached the period of retro- 
spect just as Gordon inquiringly faced the 
future. The one loved to listen, the other 
to narrate; and Tom told stories well 
when he liked. 

In his capacity of skilled workman he 
had seen a good deal; and, if he was 
always the hero of his own tales, this was 
only right and fitting in little Gordon’s 
eyes. The child was at the age of implicit 
faith ; and no one hitherto had eversuggested 
to him that there could have existed at 
any period a more heroic character than 
Tom Rayne. 

‘He makes the child happy, and the 
child makes him good,” Mrs, Rayne thought 
often, as she watched the pair amicably 
discussing some grave matter together. 

By moments she had a kind of joy in 
the thought that the child had been aban- 
doned. If everyone else renounced him, 
was he not the more entirely her own ? 
And this thought grew very sweet when 
she realised that little Gordon was one 
human creature in whom she implicitly 
believed. 








Now Ready, price Sixpence. 
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